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Art. I. — 1. Report rf the Examination which has been made 
by the Board of Engineers, with a view to Internal Improve- 
ment, SfC. February 14, 1825. Printed by Order of the 
Senate. 

2. Information required by a Resolution of the House of Re- 
presentatives of the ISth ult. in Relation to Expenditures in- 
cident or relating to Internal Improvements, yor the Years 
1824 and 1825. Read and laid upon the Table, April 3, 
1826. 

3. Report of the Board of Internal Improvement, upon the 
Sufnect of a JVational Road from the City of Washington 
to JYew Orleans. April 12, 1826. 

An Act was passed by the Congress of the United States, in 
April, 1824, authorizing the President ' to cause the necessary 
surveys, plans, and estimates to be made, of such roads and 
canals, as he may deem of national importance in a commercial 
or military point of view, or necessary to the transportation of 
the public mail.' This act was not carried through without 
an elaborate discussion, nor without calling forth an animat- 
ed opposition. Although it did not immediately involve the 
often agitated question, whether Congress has the power, in- 
dependently of the States, to execute a system of internal im- 
provement, yet it had such a reference to it, as to rouse all 
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the apprehensions connected with that subject, and to justify 
a course of argument, v^hich ranged through the whole theory 
and practice of the implied powers of the constitution. It was 
a rambling and desultory debate, considering the point at is- 
sue ; and many were on the affirmative side at the final vote, 
vA\o would have been strenuous in the opposition, had the un- 
qualified power been surrendered, which formed the drift of 
the arguments. 

The internal improvement of our country, by means of ca- 
nals and permanent roads, viewed apart from the power by 
which they may be constructed, can encounter no opposition 
from the wise and patriotic. The results of canalling are now 
involved in no uncertainty. The experiment has been in full 
operation for about half a century in England, with the most 
satisfactory, and even triumphant success. From good author- 
ity, it appears, that £13,205,117 sterling, affording at this time 
an aggregate dividend of £782,257 sterling, or about 5 J per 
cent, have been vested in canals in England. By this extensive 
system of internal improvement, that cou.try has become every- 
where intersected with navigable waters ; her innermost regions 
have become accessible to boats from almost all points of her 
coast, bringing out her treasures from the very bowels of her 
mountains; and pouring them into the lap of commerce with the 
same facility, as if nature had cast them upon the verge of the 
ocean tides. The thousand streams, which used to be running 
wastefully down her mountains and hills, are now carefully 
gathered up into reservoirs, and converted, from mere orna- 
ments of the landscape, into powerful auxiliaries of trade. The 
favored inhabitants of the banks of large rivers, who were for- 
merly accustomed to regard the less fortunate residents in the 
interior, as cut off from all the profits of commerce, now behold 
artificial streams descend from all quarters and, regardless of the 
laws of nature, seek out the nearest route to market, leaving 
these boasted rivers to flow on in idleness and inutility. 

There is scarcely a town in England now, of any consider- 
able population and business, which has not communications of 
this kind, connecting it with the resources essential to its pros- 
perity and comfort, and with markets for its surplus articles of 
manufacture and land produce. Her mines, from these circum- 
stances, all become available, and the agriculturist of the interior 
has the same excitements to industry, as the agriculturist of the 
coast or the navigable rivers. These canals, joined with their 
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auKiliary railways, and with the permanent roads, have doubtless 
contributed as much to the prosperity of Britain, as her external 
commerce ; and by bringing into operation a mass of enterprise 
and wealth, unequalled by any other nation, have enabled her to 
sustain burdens, which have been the subject of falsified prophe- 
cies for the last twenty or thirty years. 

It is not surprising, that the United States have heretofore 
turned so little of their attention to extensive internal improve- 
ments. Both population and wealth have been too much scat- 
tered for such laborious and expensive undertakings, indepen- 
dently of the many political causes, which have tended to dis- 
courage them. But we have now, in some degree, a dense 
and wealthy population, and the commercial facilities of the 
country bear no proportion to either its wants or its ability. 
Demand and consumption are no longer confined to a maritime 
border ; a wide spread interior is claiming its supply. For 
many years after the emigrant to the West left the Atlantic 
states, he was obliged to content himself with the scanty produce 
of the new country around him. He had little to ask from 
abroad, because his means of payment were small. But the 
wilderness is now an obsolete term with us ; and from the Atlan- 
tic to the Mississippi, there is a well settled and active popula- 
tion, whose wants, and whose competency to gratify them, are 
nearly the same. The resident on the Ohio and its tributaries, 
seeks the same comforts, and almost the same luxuries, as the 
resident on the Hudson or the Delaware, and has nearly the 
same means to acquire them. 

There was something formidable in the contemplation of these 
extensive works, and it was natural to distrust ourselves, not- 
withstanding that other countries had been so successful. But, 
fortunately, we have now an experiment in our own country, 
which affords every encouragement to science and to enterprise. 
New York has, in the very outset, completed a canal which sur- 
passes, in some respects, any similar work in the oldest countries. 
It is connected with a series of lakes, part only of whose 
shores are at all inhabited, and runs through a country, populous 
and highly cultivated, it is true, but having many natural facilities 
for transportation, considerably improved by art; and yet it 
promises to be, ere many years, a source of great income to the 
state which achieved it, besides being of incalculable benefit to 
the country at large. The beneficial results of a work like this 
are not confined to itself. It becomes, as it were, the parent 
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of subsidiary works, which would otherwise never have existed ; 
a trunk, whence numerous branches spring, which derive from 
it their origin and support.* 

The first Report mentioned at the head of this article exhibits 
a preliminary fulfilment of a part of the surveys, intended by 
the act above cited. That our readers may have the entire 
plan exhibited in that act, we are induced to make large ex- 
tracts from the able and comprehensive letter of Mr Calhoun, 
then Secretary of War, to the President, communicated by 
him to Congress at the beginning of the Session of 1824-5. 
As it will probably form the basis of the system of internal im- 
provement, which may occupy the attention of the country for 
some years to come, it may well claim such permanency of 
record, as our columns may give it. 

' The United States may be considered, in a geographical point 
of view, as consisting of three distinct parts; of which the portion 
extending along the shores of the Atlantic, and back to the Alle- 
gany mountains, constitute one ; that lying on the lakes and the 
St Lawrence, another ; and that watered by the Mississippi, in- 
cluding its various branches, the other. These several portions 
are very distinctly marked by well defined lines, and have natu- 
rally but little connexion, particularly in a commercial point of 
view. It is only by artificial means of communication, that this 
natural separation can be overcome ; to effect which much has 
already been done. The great canal of New York firmly unites 
the country of the lakes with the Atlantic, through the channel 
of the North river ; and the national road from Cumberland to 
Wheeling, commenced under the administration of Mr Jefferson, 

* The following items relating to the New York canal, are extract- 
ed from the report of the committee on ' Roads and Canals,' presented 
to the House of Representatives just before its adjournment. May, 
1826. 

' The tolls on the New York canal, during the year 1824, amounted 
to $340,761.07 ; in 1825, to $566,221.51 ; and for 1826, they are es- 
timated at $750,000, exceeding eight per cent, per annum, on its cost, 
at the low rate of one cent per ton per mile, on all agricultural and 
country produce, and three cents for merchandise ; which, with the 
duty on salt and auctions, will give a surplus of $577,000 a year to dis- 
charge the principal, after paying the interest on the debt, and all the 
expenses of repairs, collections, &c. amounting to $550,000. The 
number of boats and rafts, which passed on the canal, from 9th of 
April to 12th of December last, was 13,100, carrying 219,074 tons ; 
185,405 bound to, and 33,669 from the city of New York ; amounting 
f 42 boats per day ; and the number of passengers exceeding 40,000.' 
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unites, but more imperfectly, the Western with the Atlantic 
states. 

' But the complete union of these separate parts, which geograph- 
ically constitute our country, can only be effected by the comple- 
tion of the projected canal to the Ohio and Lake Erie, by means 
of which the country lying on the lakes will be firmly united to 
that on the western waters, and both with the Atlantic States, and 
the whole intimately connected with the centre. These consider- 
ations, of themselves, without taking into view others, fairly bring 
this great work within the provision of the act directing the sur- 
veys ; but when we extend our views, and consider the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, with its great branches, but as a prolongation of 
the canal, it must be admitted to be not only of national import- 
ance, but of the very highest national importance, in a commer- 
cial, military, and political point of view. Thus considered, it 
involves the completion of the improvements of the navigation of 
both these rivers, which has been commenced under the appro- 
priation of the last session of Congress ; and also, canals round 
the Falls of Ohio at Louisville, and Muscle Shoals on the Ten- 
nessee river, both of which, it is believed, can be executed at a 
moderate expense. With these improvements, the projected ca- 
nal would not only unite the three great sections of the country 
together, as has been pointed out, but would also unite, in the 
most intimate manner, all of the states on the lakes and the west- 
tern waters among themselves, and give complete effect to what- 
ever improvements may be made by those states individually. 
The advantages, in fact, from the completion of this single work, 
as proposed, would be so extended and ramified throughout these 
great divisions of our country, already containing so large a por- 
tion of our population, and destined, in a few generations, to out- 
number the most populous states of Europe, as to leave in that 
quarter no other work for the execution of the general govern- 
ment, excepting only the extension of the Cumberland road from 
Wheeling to St Louis, which is also conceived to be of " national 
importance." 

' The route, which is deemed next in importance in a national 
point of view, is the one extending through the entire tier of the 
Atlantic states, including those oh the Gulf of Mexico. By ad- 
verting to the division of our country, through which this route 
must pass, it will be seen, that there is a striking difference in ge- 
ographical features, between the portions which extend south and 
north of the seat of government, including the Chesapeake bay, 
with its various arms, in the latter division. In the northern part 
of the division, all of the great rivers terminate in deep and bold 
navigable estuaries, while an opposite character distinguishes the 
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mouths of the rivers in the other. This difference gives greater 
advantage to improvement, by canal, in the northern, and less in 
the southern division. In the former, it is conceived to be of 
high national importance, to unite its deep and capacious bays by 
a series of canals ; and the Board was accordingly instructed to 
examine the routes for canals between the Delaware and the Ra- 
ritan, between Barnstable and Buzzard's bays, and Boston harbor 
and Narraganset bay. The execution of the very important link 
in this line of communication between the Delaware and the 
Chesapeake, having been already commenced, was not compre- 
hended in the order.' 

' In the section lying south of this, none of these advantages 
for communication by canals exist. A line of inland navigation 
extends, it is true, along nearly the whole line of coasts, which is 
susceptible of improvement, and may be rendered highly service- 
able, particularly in war, and on that account may be fairly con- 
sidered of " national importance." The Dismal Swamp canal, 
from the Chesapeake to Albemarle sound, which is nearly com- 
pleted, constitutes a very important link in this navigation. But 
it is conceived, that, for the southern division of our country, the 
improvement which would best effect the views of Congress, 
would be a durable road, extending from the seat of government 
to New Orleans, through the Atlantic states ; and the Board will 
accordingly receive instructions to examine the route as soon as 
the next season will permit.' 

' These three great works, then, the canal to Ohio and Lake 
Erie, with the improvement of the navigation of the Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi, and the canal round Muscle Shoal ; the series of canals 
connecting the bays north of the seat of government ; and a dur- 
able road, extending from the seat of government to New Orleans, 
uniting the whole of the southern Atlantic states, are conceived 
to be the most important pbjects within the provisions of the act 
of the last session.' 

There are other improvements of a secondary character, in 
a national view, which are comprehended in the system of sur- 
veys ; namely, a connexion of the Atlantic with the Gulf of 
Mexico, hy the most eligible routes through Florida ; of the 
Susquehannah with the Allegany ; of the James river with the 
Kenhawa ; and of Lake Champlain with the St Lawrence. 

With a view to execute the three primary objects embraced 
in the foregoing plan, a Board of Internal Improvement was 
formed, consisting of scientific officers of the corps of engineers, 
and many civil engineers of approved talents and local informa- 
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tion. The Report exhibits the result of their labors during the 
first season. 

The work first presented in the Report, is the proposed canal 
communication betioeen the tide water of the Potomac and the 
Ohio river. This connexion of the central states with the great 
streams-of the West, appears to have engaged attention, ever 
since our adventurous population began to pass the Allegany 
ridge. While we were yet colonies, and the segregated inhabit- 
ants beyond that barrier could scarcely have assumed the char- 
acter of settlements. General Washington, then an undistin- 
guished individual, obtained an act of the Virginia legislature, 
to improve the navigation of the Po omac, with a view to ex- 
tend a tie into those separated regions, which might bind 
them by interest, as well as consanguinity, to the Atlantic shores. 
The war of the Revolution only suspended these exertions ; 
for in 1784, as soon as the great work of independence had 
been consummated, and the leisure of retirement allowed him 
to turn his attention to peaceful concerns, we find him at once 
engaged in endeavors to open this important communication. 
During the contest, the tide of emigration had been gradually 
but constantly setting from the East, into the valleys of the West ; 
and when the government of the United States went into opera- 
tion, instead of finding its sphere confined within the boundaries 
of the Atlantic and the Allegany mountains, it was obliged to 
stretch forth its arms almost to the Mississippi. If an easy com- 
munication with the West had formerly been important, when it 
was almost a wilderness, the territories, which were now rising 
up in its bosom, rendered such a facility doubly important. 
General Washington, therefore, exerted his influence to har- 
monize the various interests concerned, and happily induced a 
cooperation of the states of Virginia and Maryland, whose 
joint exertions effected the object intended, which was merely 
to improve the navigation of the Potomac. 

But this beneficial improvement, which was probably equal to 
the ability, and may have answered the demands of the times, 
is far behind the means, and affords but a slight accommoda- 
tion for the intercourse, of the present day. The Cumberland 
road has greatly increased the facility of communication ; still, 
however, these channels are altogether insufficient for the great 
and constantly augmenting trade, which is pressing against both 
sides of the Allegany mountains, like contrary tides seeking to 
mingle their waters. The state of Ohio, bordering on Lake 
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Erie, which now no longer has its only outlet through Lake On- 
tario and the protracted St Lawrence, but finds itself gently 
conducted down the- slope of intervening country into the Hud- 
son, naturally turns to New York, for many or most of its ex- 
terna] supplies. Indiana, from somewhat similar local causes, 
may look to the same market. But populous and growing 
states south of Ohio, and even a part of the state of Ohio it- 
self, naturally seek the Adantic states through the Allegany ridge, 
and must form such a connexion with them. Their trade 
cannot be lured down the Mississippi, merely by the facilis 
descensus, the easiness of the descent ; there is a shrewd- 
ness in mercantile calculation, which takes into account the dif- 
ficulties and tediousness of the return, hoc opus, hie labor est. 
Steam navigation has greatly accelerated the upward voyage ; 
still, however, there are many months in the year, when the 
Ohio and its tributaries are nearly innavigable, from the lowness 
of their waters. 

If, in estimating the importance of this central communica- 
tion, we extend our views beyond the season of peace, and re- 
gard its utility under many of the vicissitudes, to which a nation 
is subjected, we shall find tliat there can be no work in our 
country, so absolutely essential to its welfare. We have been 
involved in wars, and may be involved in them again. Under 
such a calamity, the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico, being the 
most tangible, would probably be the first to suffer, and the sup- 
ply of the West, by the way of New Orleans, might be in a great 
measure cut off. And if the hostility were with Great Britain, 
which shares with us the dominion over Lake Erie, even the 
New York chain of connexion with the West might be severed. 

But the proposed canal through the Allegany ridge, running 
through the heart of the country, will open a secure and almost 
intangible avenue for commercial intercourse, not only with the 
states conterminous with that ridge, but with the whole western 
country. And as soon as the proposed canal navigation along 
the seaboard shall be completed, this intercourse may embrace 
nearly the whole maritime froatier. 

There can have been little or no question, during some years 
past, that the trade, which naturally passes across the Allegany 
mountains, is sufficient to repay, in due time, the expense of 
Constructing the proposed canal. Satisfactory calculations have 
been made, which show that the transportation already moving 
slowly and heavily to and from the West, through this course, 
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would yield a toll, equal to the interfest of a sum quite adequate 
to complete such a work. And the same calculations go to 
prove, that the probable difference in the cost of the transporta- 
tion would be as one to twenty. Tlie only questions then ap- 
pear to be, Can the means be obtained .'' and. Where is the 
most eligible route .'' We confidently trust, that the means, as 
they exist in the country, will be forthcoming, as soon as the 
surveys shall have definitively settled upon the best route. The 
practicability of the route has already been satisfactorily deter- 
mined, and where any doubt remains, as to part of the course, 
it arises only from the difficulty of selecting the best out of 
many. 

We cannot follow the Board through all the scientific and 
minute details of their Report. There appears to be no alter- 
native, as to the course of the canal from tide water to the sum- 
mit level, and that it must necessarily conform to the windings 
of the Potomac, which has sought out and followed down the 
only line of declivity, in that section, which runs from that eleva- 
tion to the base of the mountains. In one instance, it has 
broken through a barrier, which the labor of man might vainly 
have attempted to surmount or remove. The passage of the 
confluent streams of the Potomac and the Shenandoah, through 
the Blue Ridge, so graphically described by Mr Jefferson, in 
his ' Notes on Virginia,' is familiar to every reader. There can 
be no greater triumph of science, than the calmness and cer- 
tainty with which it traces up its plan through this formidable 
gap, unless it be the consummation of the work, when we 
shall behold a regulated stream, gliding imperturbably along the 
rugged and precipitous banks of a powerful river, which rushes 
over the prostrate mountains in all the wildness of the elements 
unchained. 

On attaining the summit level, many routes to the head waters 
of the Monongahela present themselves, all of which, that hold 
out any promise, have been surveyed with skilful minuteness. 
The Board sum up their remarks on these various routes, with 
the observation, that ' the important advantages of a greater sup- 
ply of water, by a length shorter by nine miles, of a tunnel 
shorter by two and a half miles, render the Deep Creek route 
superior to the other ; though the final surveys only can setde 
that point, yet at this stage of our operations we would recom- 
mend that route in preference.' This route is fortyone miles 
and seven hundred and eighteen yards on the summit level, has 
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a tunnel a mile and one third in length, through a ridge two hun- 
dred and twentyseven feet high, and has a deep cutting of nearly 
six miles. The tunneling required on the other routes, varies 
from the above amount to more than five miles. It is ascertained 
that this route has an abundance of water. 

The total length of the proposed canal, from the tide water 
of the Potomac to Pittsburg, is computed to be three hundred 
and fifty miles and a half. The total rise on the eastern side, is 
computed to be 2296| feet; the total descent on the western 
side, at 1540^ feet ; making an aggregate of rise and descent of 
3837 feet, which is the total of lockage. This amount of lock- 
age is considerably greater, it is believed, than that of any other 
canal extant. That of the Erie canal is small in comparison. 
The tunnel, however, is but little more than a third as long as 
the Huddersfield tunnel in England.* 

* We indulged a hope, throughout the session of 1825r-6, that the 
Board of Engineers would be able to lay before Congress a definitive 
report on the subject of the Chesapeake and Ohio can£il ; but it ap- 
pears from the report of the committee on roads and canals, presented 
to the House of Representatives just before its adjournment, that the 
Board, ' with every effort,' had not been able to prepare the estimates, 
&c. in time for that session. As this report of the committee furnishes 
some facts and details, which were not embraced in the Report of the 
Board of Engineers, we shall append such as throw new light upon 
the proposed course of the canal, and which further illustrate its com- 
mercial advantages. 

It will be observed that the last report of the Board, designates the 
Deep Creek route, as being, according to existing surveys, the most elig- 
ible route by which to pass the summit level. The report of the commit- 
tee says, that, ' since the report of the Board of Internal Improvement, 
further surveys have been made, resulting in the discovery of a new 
summit level, for the canal, between Casselman river and Well's Creek, 
where an ample supply of water is said to exist, and to which, should it 
be found necessary, the whole of the supply of the Deep Creek summit 
might be transferred by a fbeder. This new summit is nearly four hun- 
dred feet lower than that of Deep Creek, and about twentysix miles 
nearer from Cumberland to the Yougheogany. This important saving of 
lockage and distance, gives the Casselman route a decided preference, 
though it will require a tunnel of greater length than the other. Another 
strong argument in favor of this route is derived from the considera- 
tion, that it approaches within a very short distance of the waters of 
the Juniatta, by which, in the opinion of an experienced engineer, 
who has examined the country, a connexion may be formed with the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, so as to obtain the great object of uniting 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia.' 

Our limits do not allow us to make other extracts from this valuable 
report, than the following, which, while it exhibits th& extent of the 
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The next work presented in order in the Report is, the Ohio 
and Erie canal. This canal is an indispensable link in die 
chain of navigation which is to connect the various parts of our 
country together. Without it, the geographical separation of 
of the region of the Lakes from the heart of the country, would 
be almost as distinct as ever. The survey of this route was not 
completed in all its details ; but the Board deemed themselves 
warranted, from the facts ascertained, to report, ' that a canal 
from Pittsburg to Lake Erie is not only practicable, but offers 
no difficulties from the nature of the soil, and will be amply 
provided with water for its navigation.' After ascending the 
Big Beaver, a tributary of the Ohio, three routes to Lake Erie 
present themselves, differing in length from a hundred and four 
to a hundred and thirteen miles, the full distance from Pittsburg 
to that lake. A fourth route runs up the valley of the Allegany 
river, a hundred and forty miles in length. The greatest height 
above Lake Erie, in any of them, is 470 feet', and the greatest 
amount of lockage, 773 feet. The harbors on the south side 
of Lake Erie, formed by the mouths of rivers, into one of which 
it is proposed to conduct this canal, are subject to the disadvan- 

trade which crosses the Allegany ridge, at the same time shows the 
comparative disadvantages it has to encounter. 

' Some idea of the commercial advantages of this work may be 
formed, when the fact is stated, that the transportation of merchandise 
for the supply of the Western states to Pittsburg in one year, has 
amounted to one and a half million of dollars, and that the amount car- 
ried to Wheeling, and other towns on the Western waters, and wag- 
oned on through Ohio, at dry seasons, must have exceeded this 
amount ; most of those wagons had also return loads of agricultural 
produce, which, with the amount carried by farmers and others, would 
probably nearly equal the transportation westward, and should it 
amount to only half, still it would appear that the country sustains a 
tax for transportation, of four of five millions a year ; whereas, if this 
merchandise were waterborne on canals, the cost would be reduced 
to less than half a million ; the difference in cost being estimated as 
10 to 1 ; though the usual estimate has been as 20 to 1. Besides, the 
construction of the canal (as in New York) would more than double 
the quantity of trade and commerce ; thus the whole cost of the canal 
would be saved to the country in a few years, yielding, at the same 
time, on the stock invested, a profit of 6 or 8 per cent, to the govern- 
ment, more than the amount of interest accruing on the national debt, 
which the national creditors are anxious should be paid, and also re- 
turning to the people a portion of the money paid by them into the 
treasury, to promote and cherish industry, trade, commerce, and man- 
ufactures, and these profits and advantages, of course, increasing with 
the increasing growth and population of the country.' 
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tages of a sand bar at their outlets. But means may be de- 
vised to remove this obstruction. An experiment is already 
making at Erie (which has the same disadvantage, though not 
the mouth of a river), under the direction of an officer of the 
corps of engineers. This canal, with the more western canal, 
which is intended to connect the Sciota with Lake Erie, and 
which has already been begun by the state of Ohio, will open 
two communications between these great geographical depart- 
ments of the country, from which incalculable benefits may be 
anticipated, of a political and commercial, as well as of a mili- 
tary nature. It is only necessary to call to mind the difficulties 
which were encountered during the late war, in sustaining the 
campaigns on the lake frontier, through the want of artificial facili- 
ties of this kind, in order to appreciate their extreme importance 
and necessity. We shall not probably much exaggerate, if we as- 
sert, that the excess of expenses, during the several campaigns in 
that quarter, which arose from this deficiency, would have defrayed 
the whole cost of the two canals we have been commenting on. 

The next work, of a primary character, exhibited in the Re- 
port, is the Delaware and Raritan canal. This canal proposes 
to connect the waters of New York harbor with those of the 
Delaware river. It will be about forty miles long, and of suf- 
ficient dimensions to receive ' bay vessels,' that is, such vessels 
as carry on the commercial intercourse between New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. The face of the country, through 
which it is to run, will admit of one level, without any very deep 
or expensive cutting, from nearly tide water to tide water, hav- 
ing a series of locks at each extremity, descending into the Ra- 
ritan on one side and the Delaware on the other.* 

* The Delaware and Chesapeake canal, which forms another link in 
this chain of internal navigation, connecting the Delaware river with 
the Chesapeake Bay, having already been commenced, did not come 
within the operations of the Board. This important work, which was 
undertaken and is continued under the authorities of Delaware and 
Maryland, is of the same dimensions as the Delaware and Raritan 
canal, and extends the same commercial intercourse from Philadel- 
phia to the more southern cities, as is intended between Philadelphia 
and New York. According to the statement made by a member of the 
Senate on the floor of Congress, one hundred pieces of cannon were, 
during the late war, transported across the neck of land severed by 
the canal, at the immoderate expense of more than $450 apiece ! This 
canal will be fourteen miles long, and lined with stone. During the 
last session of Congress, the general government was authorized to 
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The next work presented in the Report, is, the Buzzard's 
and Barnstable bay canal. By this canal it is proposed to sever, 
near the main land, the isthmus of Cape Cod, which, projecting 
its sandy arm far into the sea, interposes a most inconvenient 
barrier between the coasting of the North and the South. The 
deep interest, which Massachusetts and the states north of her 
feel in this long desired communication, induces us to enter 
somewhat into the details of the Board, that the nature and 
practicability of the work may be understood. We would first 
remark, that the Board, after satisfactory surveys, reject the 
route by Barnstable and Hyannis harbor. The Report then 
proceeds ; 

' A canal to communicate between Buzzard's and Barnstable 
bays, should follow successively from west to east the valleys of 
Monument aud Scussit rivers. That route was surveyed in 1818 
by Mr L. Baldwin, at the individual expense of Messrs Israel 
Thorndike, Thomas H. Perkins, and other gentlemen of Boston. 
Its total length is about eight miles.' 

' At its western extremity, the tide rises in Buzzard's bay, from 
five feet to five feet three inches. At its eastern extremity, it 
rises in Barnstable bay, from ten feet to ten feet four inches, and 
three hours and a half later than in the other. Thus the medium 
of tide water in Barnstable bay, is probably about on a level with 
high tide water in Buzzard's bay ; the level of low water in the 
latter, was, on the eleventh of September, 1818, eight inches and 
six tenths higher than in Barnstable bay.' 

' As the tide ascends three or four miles in Monument river, 
and about two miles in Scussit river, this route extends only two 
or three miles from the head of one tide to the head of the other. 
The highest point of intervening ground is thirtythree feet and 
a third above low water in Barnstable bay, and twentythree and 
a half above high tide. Thus nature has left little to do to unite 
the two bays.' 

The Board have determined, that sufficient harbors may 
be made at each extremity, by using the advantage which 
nature has afforded, without difficulty, or any great expense ; 
and that the soil, through which it is to be cut, presents no insur- 
mountable obstacles. The scarcity of water for feeders, offers, 
in the opinion of the Board, no choice, but to cut the canal ' on 

subscribe for 1500 shares ($300,500) in the stock of this canal, which 
furnishes sufBcient means to complete the work with all practicable 
despatch. 
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one level from one bay to the other, to be fed by the tide of 
Barnstable bay, and provided with a tide lock at each end. Its 
bottom will be at least eight feet and a half below the neap tides, 
or nine and a half below the common tides in the bay.' 

The Board sum up their opinion on this work, in the following 
encouraging terms. ' This short analysis proves, that the prac- 
ticability of the Buzzard's and Barnstable canal does not admit 
of a doubt, and that its construction will meet with no serious 
obstacle. The expense will not be great, if we compare it with 
that of the Delaware and Chesapeake canal, which extends 
fourteen miles in length, and requires a deep cut of three miles, 
through a ridge which rises eightyfour feet above tide water, and 
seventysix feet above its summit level. The maximum cost of 
this last canal has been valued at |S1,354,364.' 

The last work presented in the Report, is the Taunton and 
Weymouth canal. The surveys of this route were not so com- 
plete, as to enable the Board to pronounce upon its practicability. 
There can be no doubt of the importance of this short and direct 
communication between Boston and Narraganset bay. It would 
be a great facility to our coasting trade in time of peace, and it 
would be almost indispensable to its security in time of war, as 
the communication by tlie way of the Cape Cod canal, might 
easily be interrupted by an enemy powerful at sea. This canal 
would likewise form an essential subsidiaiy to the maritime de- 
fences, erecting at and near Newport. 

We cannot better close the foregoing remarks, than by adopt- 
ing the summary, with which the distinguished members of the 
Board conclude their Report. 

' As to the general results obtained by this expedition, they are 
as favorable as possible to the great object in contemplation; 
opening a system of communication to unite all the sections of 
the Republic by the bonds of commercial intercourse, and rapid 
mutual aid in time of danger, This system will contribute essen- 
tially to the great end of rendering the means of our government 
more efficient ; for, by reducing the time necessary for communi- 
cation, it will reduce in fact, the great distances which divide the 
sections of our vast empire from each other, and will enable us 
easily and promptly to transfer the means and produce of one 
climate to another ; it will give a new value to the agricultural 
and mineral riches of our soil, and a new life and activity to our 
manufacturing industry, by facilitating their circulation. Without 
a free and constant circulation, the political, as well as human 
body becomes paralyzed and benumbed in its operations.' 
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We have made use of the title which stands second at the 
head of this article, merely to authorize a more general notice of 
the various improvements by canals, which have been finished, 
begun, or projected in tliis country witliin a few years, than 
would naturally fall within the scope of the foregoing remarks. 
The information connected with this interesting subject, lies scat- 
tered through so many documents, as to render any complete or 
satisfactory view of it almost impossible. We can hardly re- 
gret this deficiency, as more' ample materials would only embar- 
rass us with a choice of difiiculties, either to lay before our read- 
ers a naked list, or to omit many important notices. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves at this time, with referring to such 
only, as have been regarded as of national importance, and one 
or two others, which, although exclusively the works of individ- 
ual states, nevertheless, from their probable influence on the gen- 
eral prosperity of large portions of the country, and from the 
fact of their not being fully known to the public, demand partic- 
ular mention. 

The Journal of the last session of Congress, exhibits the 
awakened and zealous spirit of improvement, which pervades 
nearly the whole Union. The applications for surveys, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the resources and natural advantages of 
the country, which may be rendered subservient to this great end, 
were presented from all quarters, and urged on the most enlight- 
ened and liberal principles. In considering these applications, the 
only question seemed to be, whether they referred to improve- 
ments of a national, rather than a local character ; and when- 
ever determined to be of the former, we believe the surveys 
were uniformly directed to be made. 

Among the propositions of this kind early presented to Con- 
gress the last session, was that of making a ' survey of a route 
for a canal between the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico ; ' to 
which was reported an amendment, proposing to extend the sur- 
vey ' from the Appalachicola or the Suwany west, through the 
bays of St Andrews, Santa Rosa, Pensacola, Perdido, Mobile, 
and Pascagoula, and through lakes Borgue and Pontchartrain, 
to the Mississippi, by the Iberville or the canal Carondelet.' This 
amendment was urged upon the alleged fact, that about three 
hundred and fifty miles of inland navigation may be effected be- 
tween these two points, by removing small obstructions at a few 
points, and ' the cutting of twelve miles.' This important and 
extraordinary natural facility for inland navigation, along a coast, 
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appears to rest, at present, upon the authority of the delegate 
from Florida, confirmed, probably, by an inspection of the maps, 
which certainly present appearances the most favorable to it§ 
truth. It is undoubtedly worthy of investigation, and we hope 
the surveys corroborate the most sanguine anticipations ; though 
we cannot altogether repress a doubt, whether, on such an alluv- 
ial and, as we understand, such a sandy coast, the shores of these 
intervening necks of land will be found so bold, and washed by 
inlets so deep, as to render little other labor necessary, than to 
excavate the dry land apparent on the maps. 

But, however desirable this continuation of the inland naviga- 
tion to the Mississippi may be, to considerable portions of our 
country ; yet we conceive the original proposition, having in 
view merely the connexion of the AUantic with the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, by severing the Peninsula of Florida, to be of incomparably 
greater importance. This latter project is recommended by many 
probable natural facilities ; such as a flat country, inland waters, 
and a soil apparentiy favorable for excavation, besides the impor- 
tant commercial considerations which are involved in its success. 
The United States present a long frontier upon the Gulf of 
Mexico ; and the Mississippi sends down into it a trade, which 
may increase to an incalculable degree. And most of this trade, 
before it can reach the Atlantic, which is the great highway of 
commerce, has to make a voyage, protracted, perplexed, and 
beset with perils. Neither can we rate too highly die political 
importance of such an intersection of this circuitous and hazard- 
ous navigation. The narrow channel between Cuba and the 
Florida cape, affording the most direct and feasible outlet of the 
Gulf, gives to the nation occupying that island a potential control 
over that part of our commerce, which should be withdrawn if 
possible. Notiiing short of necessity, of an absolute inability to 
conduct it into the Atlantic by a more independent passage, should 
persuade us to submit to the present condition of things, which, 
by bringing us so immediately in contact with a foreign power, 
subjects the nation constantly to the liability of misunderstand- 
ings and war. 

It would be useless to speculate upon the probable success of 
the work, until the proper surveys have been made. It is to be 
hoped, that our most ardent expectations may be fulfilled, and 
particularly that the practicability of a ship phannel (less than 
which would not serve the great purposes of commerce) may 
be satisfactorily determined. Some instances of such magnificent 
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canals have been cited, as an encouragement to the undertaking ; 
such as the Caledonian canal, connecting the Forth and Clyde ; 
and the great ship canal of Holland. There can be no harm in 
stimulating ourselves to enterprise, by contemplating these suc- 
cessful exertions of other countries ; and with our present con- 
fidence in the skill and investigating activity of the corps, to which 
is entrusted these preliminary surveys, we feel no apprehensions 
of being induced to commence any work, the practicability of 
which, founded upon actual examination, and not upon foreign 
examples, has been fully ascertained. While the Florida neck 
may possess a soil very favorable for excavation, and embrace 
large reservoirs of water, either already lengthened out into 
natural canals, or in the shape of lagoons, seemingly ready to 
pour their waters into such artificial channels as may be con- 
structed near them ; and is so level as scarcely to impose the 
necessity of a deep cutting throughout the whole distance ; yet, 
perhaps, this very levelness, which holds out such promise to 
superficial observation, may be found, upon scientific and se- 
vere investigation, to present obstacles not easy to be surmounted. 
The Caledonian canal terminates in bold and deep estuaries, and 
is fed through its course by copious streams, which are lifted up, 
by the inequalities of the country, above the level of the canal ; 
and are easily conducted into it. While the Hilder canal, from 
the nature of the country, 

' Where the broad ocean leans against the land,' 

is amply supplied with water by the tides, which pass through 
its outer locks, as if regaining a part of their old dominion. The 
Florida canal may find a favorable embouchure on the Gulf side, 
in Vacassa bay, or elsewhere ; but the Atlantic coast does not 
hold out such flattering promises. 

Early in March the attention of Congress was called to the 
Dismal Swamp canal, which, although almost coeval with the 
federal government, has not heretofore attracted much notice. 
This canal, as it now stands, is twentytwo miles and a half in 
length, thirtyeight feet wide on the surface, and five feet and a 
half deep. It connects Hampton roads, by Elizabeth river at 
one end, and Pasquotank river at the other, with Albemarle 
and Pamplico sounds, which stretch along nearly the whole front 
of North Carolina, and receive many of her most important riv- 
ers. As soon as the great chain of internal navigation engaged 
the attention of the general government, this canal was deter- 

VOL. XXIV. NO. 54. 3 
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mined to be an indispensable link ; and, accordingly, when appli- 
cation was made to Congress to empower the general govern- 
ment to subscribe for stock in the company, to an amount suffi- 
cient to enable it to lengthen the canal, and give it a more perfect 
connexion with the Southern sounds, a bill was presented (which 
finally passed), granting the requisite authority. The present 
depth of the canal must probably be increased, to fulfil the pur- 
poses of the grant ; at least so much as to render it suitable for 
receiving the craft common to the Southern sounds. The Dis- 
mal Swamp, through which this canal is cut, was formerly re- 
garded as one of those Serbonian bogs, those impenetrable fast- 
nesses of nature, which seemed to defy the encroaching power 
of man. But the hardy enterprise of Virginia has laid open its 
dark recesses, and has long been drawing from its inexhaustible 
stores the most valuable materials for commerce.* 

It would be somewhat premature at this time to take further 
notice of the many surveys authorized by the last Congress. 
They are merely in an incipient state, and may afford subjects 
for more extended and interesting remarks hereafter. 

Although not particularly led to it by the documents before us, 
we could not excuse ourselves if we were to overlook, in con- 
nexion with this subject, the Ohio canal, which is intended to 
unite, by the Scioto and Cayahoga rivers, the Ohio river with 
Lake Erie. This great project, like its parent enterprise, the 
New York canal, is the exclusive work of the state through 
which it runs. Ohio, whose existence can scarcely be said to 
reach back into the last century, now feels such confidence in 
her resources, as to undertake this great work, which, by con- 
necting the noble river which washes her southern border, with 
the broad lake which spreads along the whole extent of her 
northern boundary, will offer to her inhabitants the option of 
seeking a market, with equal facility, through the St Law- 
rence, the New York canal, or the Mississippi. This trans- 
verse communication will make this great privilege, which is 
now but partially enjoyed, almost common and interchangeable. 
It was begun, with much interesting ceremony, on the fourth of 
July, 1825, and is already in rapid progress. It has two sum- 
mit levels, is to be three hundred and six miles and a half long, 
forty feet wide, and four feet deep, with an ascent of six hundred 

* For other particulars respeotiiig the Dismal Swamp canal, se^ 
North American Review, Vol. Xll. p. 30. 
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and thirty-eight feet, and a descent of five hundred and fortyseven 
feet ; the estimate of the cost, $2,800,000.* Too much credit 
cannot be given to this young, but weahhy and enterprising 
state, whose forecast sees nothing appalling in a debt, which 
stands vested in substantial and permanent improvements ; such 
as, upon every probable calculation, will in time repay itself, 
and leave the privileges created by it, to be used almost as 
cheaply as the common bounties of the earth. 

The last work of internal improvement which we shall notice, 
is, the national road, from the city of Washington to New Or- 
leans, a report upon which was presented to Congress in April, 
1826. The communication from the seat of government with 
all the states north and east, and along the Atlantic states south, 
being through the old states, all populous and highly cultivated, 
is sufficiently free and unobstructed to serve all national, as 
well as local purposes. But the western states were long sepa- 
rated from the eastern by the Allegany ridge ; over which, how- 
ever, there now runs a great road, constructed by the general 
government. Until within a few years, it extended only to 
Wheeling, merely facilitating the passage of the mountains ; but, 
agreeably to a compact with the Northwestern states, it is now in 
progress through Ohio, and will doubtless be carried, in due 
time, through Indiana and Illinois to the Mississippi. There 
was still another avenue, to lead from the seat of government 
directly to New Orleans, which having its course, for a great 
portion of the distance, through districts of comparatively sparse 
population, or entirely unsettled, but connecting a most impor- 
tant extremity of the Union with the common centre, had long 
demanded the aid of the general government. Accordingly, 
when the primary objects of the act of the thirtieth of April, 
1824 were to be determined by the Executive, it appears, by 
the letter of Mr Calhoun, before cited, that this great southwest- 
ern communication was among the most prominent. No lan- 
guage of our own could urge the utility and necessity of this 
national road, with the force they assume in Mr Calhoun's letter 
already quoted-. Indeed, there appears to be no question, as to 

-* For the above facts relating to this canal we are indebted to a 
manuscript account of the canals in the United States by an intelli- 
gent gentleman, who has been intimately connected with many of 
the works of internal improvement, and whose account, in a more en- 
larged state, we should gladly see presented to the public. 
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the propriety and urgency of the measure ; and the difficulty 
seems to be only in the selection of the route. 

By the Report of the Board of Engineers, we observe that 
three routes have been investigated, and are set forth with all 
their advantages and disadvantages, positive and relative, leaving 
Congress to determine which route is entitled to the preference. 
The eastern route passes through the capitals of the southern 
Adantic states, crossing the main rivers, that flow from the Alle- 
ganies through those states, below their falls, and where the sloop 
navigation terminates. Tlie probable length of this route is 
1136 miles. The middle route crosses the same rivers as the 
eastern route, but above their falls, at what may be called, the 
head of boat navigation, following the foot of the AUeganies as 
far as they extend. The probable length of this route is 1 106 
miles. The western route crosses the Blue Ridge, and proceeds 
towards the sources of the Shenandoah, intersecting the head 
branches of the James, Roanoke, and Great Kenhawa rivers, 
and afterwards striking the Tennessee and Hewassee. The 
probable length of this route is 1140 miles. The Report 
says, ' the middle route and the western route are about equally 
provided with materials,' having much the advantage of the east- 
ern route in this respect. The western route requires fewer 
bridges and less length of causeway than the other two routes, 
but will be graduated with more expense. We should infer, 
however, from the report, that the aggregate expense of con- 
struction will be the least upon the western route. The following 
summary presents the principal conclusions to which the Board 
was led ; namely, 

' Commerce. The eastern route will enjoy the exclusive ad- 
vantage of facilitating the commercial correspondence between 
our inland importing and exporting marts. The middle and 
western will contribute more than the eastern, to the develop- 
ment of internal commerce and industry.' 

' Accommodation of population. The eastern and middle 
routes will accommodate directly more states than the western ; 
but, taking into view, and by anticipation, the increase of popula- 
tion, perhaps the three routes ought to be placed upon the same 
footing.' 

' Political considerations. The eastern route has the advan- 
tage to pass by the seats of government of the southern states ; 
the western, to cross the chain of mountains which separates the 
western from the southern states.' 
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' War. Through the western route, greater and more efficient 
assistance will be afforded, in times of emergency, to the states 
and naval establishments upon the Gulf, than through the other 
routes.' 

' Transportation of the mail. As to time, we are inclined to 
believe that the middle route has the advantage over the others ; 
as to expense, it will be less upon the middle, and especially 
upon the western, than upon the eastern ; as to horses, the service 
of the mail will be better and more cheaply secured upon the 
middle route, and especially upon the western, than upon the 
eastern.' 

We have thus endeavored to present a rapid sketch of the 
more prominent projects for internal improvement, which have 
engaged the attention of the general government during the last 
few years. Some steps have been taken, with respect to all 
of them. Those to which the aid of the general government 
has been extended in the way of subscriptions, were mostly 
already in a state of advancement ; and this aid has been granted 
with the understanding, that it is sufficient to complete them. 
In the other cases, preliminary surveys only have been author- 
ized, which are either finished, or will be soon. All these sur- 
veys have been made, or are making, under the superintendence 
of persons officially responsible to the nation, of acknowledged 
skill and experience, and having valuable reputations to main- 
tain ; and we believe that public confidence may safely repose 
on their correctness. They will enable the competent authori- 
ties to determine, with the most satisfactory precision, the prac- 
ticability and probable cost of each work, and to commence it 
with every reasonable assurance of success. 

With respect to the general sentiment of the nation, we are 
inclined to think it is in harmony with the liberal and national 
spirit in which these projects have originated ; and we moreover 
believe, that they all will ultimately be accomplished, and with- 
out disturbing the chartered rights of any state, or embarrassing 
the resources of the country. The age is advancing in im- 
provements, and the United States, with their moral and intel- 
lectual attainments, cannot lag behind it. The impulse is irre- 
sistible, and must be yielded to; A nation, which regulates its 
own government, granting or withdrawing power according to its 
own free will, cannot quietly sit down under restraints, which 
impair its strength, comforts, and dignity. 
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The constitutional doctrine, to the extent laid down in Mr 
Monroe's Message to Congress on the third of December, 1823, 
when recommending to its attention the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, appears now to be settled, at least so far as repeated de- 
cisions of the general government, founded upon large and in- 
creasing majorities of Congress, can establish it. And it will 
be recollected that Mr Monroe, in conformity with the opinions 
of Mr Madison, was an advocate of only a restricted power in 
the general government over internal improvement. The pas- 
sage to which we would call attention is the following ; ' Believ- 
ing, as I do, (says Mr Monroe) that Congress possess the right 
to appropriate money for such a national object [aUuding to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal], the jurisdiction remaining with 
the states through which the canal would pass, I submit it to your 
consideration,' &c. Greater latitude of power is contended for 
by a respectable and growing party in Congress ; but even under 
this qualified grant, we should anticipate no impediment to the ex- 
ecution of the various improvements which have been proposed. 
The national road to New Orleans, will doubtless be the exclus- 
ive work of the general government. There are no apparent 
inducements for either states or corporate companies to under- 
take it. It is for general and not local purposes, and naturally 
falls under that provision of the constitution, which relates to the 
transportation of the mail. The Cumberland road, so far as it 
extended at first, must be regarded in the same light, and al- 
though its continuation through the Northwestern states, may ap- 
pear only a fulfilment of the compact with those states, yet it 
must likewise be considered as fulfilling the same important pro- 
vision of the constitution. Until that great avenue was opened, 
it could not be said, that the Western states enjoyed those facili- 
ties of communication with the seat of government, which they 
had a right to claim under the constitution, and which the gen- 
eral welfare demanded. Nor can it with more reason be said, 
that the Southwestern states, separated as they are from the com- 
mon centre by unsettled and almost impassable districts, enjoy 
those mail privileges, which they are entitled to under the con- 
stitution, and which the public interest requires should be ex- 
tended to every important section of the Union. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio canal has already the highest sanc- 
tion of every state through which it will pass ; and the aid of 
the general government has been invited by all of them. Sub- 
scription books have been opened by a company, the jobt cor- 
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poration of three states, and the district of Columbia ; and as 
soon as the surveys and estimates are completed, there will be 
wanting nothing but the determination of the general government 
as to the amount of that aid, to give a beginning to the great un- 
dertaking. Should the continuation of this canal to Lake Erie, 
through Ohio, be likely to encounter opposition from the inter- 
ests of that state, so largely vested in its own parallel work, it is 
probable that an equally eligible foute will be ascertained, by 
the surveys, to exist within the limits of Pennsylvania. 

But we have not space for further enlargement on this sub- 
ject ; more especially for the reflections which crowd on the 
mind, while contemplating it. The bounties of nature are lav- 
ishly spread around us ; but it is known, that the skill and indus- 
try of man can improve them a thousand fold. There is a 
wisdom, a grandeur, in the policy, which would give the strong- 
est impulse, the highest direction, to this sldll and industry ; and 
we should feel the deepest regret, nay, our pride in our country 
would be humbled, if we believed that its institutions, instead of 
being compatible with this beneficent policy, had a tendency to 
repress and crush it. In regard to national and state rights, we 
believe no course of policy could produce a more just balance be- 
tween them. Those measures, which efficaciously tend to 
make the whole thriving, powerful, and united, cannot but ben- 
efit every part. 



Art. II. — The History of New England from 1630 to 1649 ; 
by John Winthkop, first Governor of the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay; from his Original Manuscripts. With 
Notes to illustrate the Civil and Ecclesiastical Concerns, the 
Geography, Settlement, and Institutions of the Country, 
and the Ldves and Manners of the principal Planters. By 
James Savage. 2 vols. 8vo. Boston. Phelps & Famham. 

Till vvithin a few years, the history of our own country was 
the last object which engaged the attention of American scholars. 
The study of that history formed no part of our system of edu- 
cation either at school or at college, and the voluntary perusal of 
it at a subsequent period of life, was considered the business of 
a mere antiquary rather than of a well informed American citi- 



